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Farm  labor -action  in  education 


TO  MEMBERS  OF 

THE  COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE: 

No  one  knows  better  than  farmers  the  important  job  which  the 
Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Service  has  done  in  helping  to 
solve  difficult  farm  labor  problems  of  the  war  and  the  world  food 
emergency  that  followed.  In  many  counties  the  task  of  stretching 
the  short  labor  supply  to  accomplish  larger  production  has  taxed  re- 
sourcefulness of  experienced  county  agents.  But  somehow,  someway, 
the  “impossible”  was  accomplished.  The  efforts  of  county  and  State 
Extension  workers  and  local  advisory  committees  of  farmers  and  towns- 
people in  developing  organized  plans  for  exchange  of  machinery  and 
labor,  promoting  better  work  methods,  labor-saving  devices  and  other 
possible  means  of  increasing  output  per  worker,  marshaling  unusual 
sources  of  labor  within  the  county,  cooperating  with  other  counties  and 
States  in  fuller  utilization  of  workers  during  slack  periods,  and  making 
local  arrangements  to  insure  effective  use  of  prisoners  of  war  and  foreign 
workers,  constituted  a major  wartime  accomplishment. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself.  American  farmers  in  the  face  of  labor 
shortages  and  other  production  difficulties  established  and  maintained 
yearly  production  of  agricultural  commodities  during  the  war  years  far 
in  excess  of  any  prewar  period.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  fully  what 
that  record  production  meant  to  winning  of  the  war  and  advancement 
of  peace.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  consequences  had  food 
production  fallen  seriously  short  of  goals. 

Local  educational  representatives  of  the  Department  and  the  State 
Agricultural  Colleges  have  once  again  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
direct  “action”  programs  in  an  emergency.  Every  Extension  Service 
employee — county,  State,  and  Federal — in  any  way  associated  with  the 
Farm  Labor  Program  has  the  satisfaction  of  patriotic  service  effectively 
performed  in  a national  emergency.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  cooperative  employees  in  Extension,  serving 
farmers  in  the  3,000  agricultural  counties  of  the  Nation. 


■ Since  early  1943  extension  agents 
have  been  “officially”  concerned 
with  the  important  problem  of  assist- 
ing farmers  with  the  labor  side  of 
production.  Supervision  of  the  emer- 
gency farm  labor  supply  program, 
with  its  many  ramifications,  includ- 
ing reports  on  agricultural  deferees 
for  Selective  Service  use,  has  been  a 
wartime  and  reconversion  respon- 
sibility which  State  and  county  work- 
ers have  accepted  as  another  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  rural  people  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  Nation. 

This  issue  of  the  Review  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  farm  labor,  primarily 
as  an  accounting  to  extension  work- 
ers everywhere  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  difficult  wartime  assign- 
ment has  been  carried  out. 

Made  to  Order  for  Job 

The  system  of  well-trained,  experi- 
enced personnel  in  whom  farm  people 
had  confidence,  located  in  every 
agricultural  county,  was  made  to 
order  for  the  farm  labor  job.  It  was 
experienced  in  handling  emergencies. 
During  World  War  I years,  the  then 
newly  created  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
participated  in  the  emergency  food 
production  and  conservation  cam- 
paigns. Later  it  was  called  upon 
to  help  get  under  way  emergency 
agricultural  projects,  such  as  the  first 
AAA  program  and  the  drought-cattle 
purchase  program  of  the  early 
thirties. 

Fortunately,  the  Farm  Labor  Sup- 
ply Appropriation  Act  provided 
ample  funds  with  which  to  employ  the 
additional  full  time  and  temporary 
personnel  needed  to  do  the  farm  labor 
job.  It  was  equally  fortunate  that 

( Continued  on  page  93) 
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Who  does  the  farm  work? 


E9  Many  times  when  we  discuss  or 
write  about  progress  and  accom- 
plishments of  American  agriculture 
we  neglect  to  give  due  credit  to  its 
greatest  resource,  the  farm  people.  It 
is  the  27  million  people  who  live  on 
the  land,  plus  thousands  of  additional 
hired  workers,  who  are  responsible  for 
production  of  food  and  fiber  for 
domestic  needs  and  some  for  export. 

During  the  1935-39  period,  an  an- 
nual average  of  10,920,000  workers 
were  employed  in  agriculture.  Farm 
operators  and  unpaid  family  workers 
made  up  about  three-fourths  and 
hired  workers  one-fourth  of  this  total 
force.  Of  the  hired  group,  consisting 
of  approximately  2,568,000  workers, 
about  30  percent  were  year-round 
hands;  more  than  one-half  were  local 
seasonal  workers,  and  one-seventh 
were  migratory  workers  who  followed 
the  crop  season  from  one  area  to  an- 
other. 

During  the  prewar  period  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  labor  was  usually  on 
hand  when  needed,  except  in  small 
isolated  areas.  Local  labor  was  avail- 
able for  short-time  employment,  and 
considerable  numbers  moved  from  one 
area  to  another  seeking  employment. 
Farmers  could  hire  help  needed  for  a 
day,  a week,  or  for  the  entire  season. 

As  the  war  clouds  began  to  gather 
over  Europe  and  eventually  spread 
throughout  the  world,  agriculture  was 
not  spared  the  necessity  of  making 
changes  required  for  total  mobiliza- 
tion. Industry  converted  and  ex- 
panded to  make  the  weapons  of  war. 
New  industries  mushroomed  through- 
out the  land.  America  quickly  be- 
came the  arsenal  of  democracy.  Job 
opportunities  and  high  wages  in  these 
war  industries  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  This  provided  an  oportun- 
ity  for  many  agricultural  workers  to 
get  back  into  industrial  work  from 
which  they  were  forced  during  the 
depression  thirties.  Workers  by  the 
thousands  flocked  to  the  towns  and 
cities. 

With  entry  of  United  States  into 
war,  young  able-bodied  men  and 
women  by  the  millions  were  inducted 
into  armed  services.  Those  who  were 
left  behind  were  expected  to  hold  the 


home  front.  In  spite  of  shortages  of 
labor  and  machinery,  demands  for 
food  increased  with  the  war  tempo. 

To  meet  these  demands  new  labor 
sources  had  to  be  found.  The  Federal 
Government  appropriated  funds  to  es- 
tablish the  program  to  assist  in  finding 
this  labor.  Farmers  used  more  effi- 
cient methods  than  ever  before  to  re- 
duce labor  needs  to  a minimum.  They 
pooled  their  limited  labor  and  machin- 
ery resources  and  stretched  them  as 
far  as  possible.  Through  organiza- 
tion, education  and  information  pro- 
grams in  each  community,  local  non- 
farm people  were  recruited  into  pla- 
toons and  twilight  crews. 

Older  men  who  had  retired  to  less 
strenuous  work  went  back  to  the 
farm.  Women  and  youth  responded 
by  the  thousands  and  rendered  an 
outstanding  service  in  filling  the  gap 
left  by  those  who  marched  to  war. 
Industrial  workers  spent  vacation, 
weekend,  and  after-shift  periods  in 
harvest  fields;  troops  were  assigned 
as  units  in  a few  limited  areas  to  pre- 
vent crop  loss.  Conscientious  objec- 
tors, Japanese  evacuees,  and  inmates 
of  penal  institutions  did  farm  work. 
Members  of  military  services  spent 
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furloughs  and  extra  leaves  picking 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Crews  of  for- 
eign vessels  docking  at  American 
ports  obtained  shore  leave  to  harvest 
crops  which  their  countrymen  so 
sorely  needed. 

Through  government  assistance 
foreign  workers  were  recruited  and 
transported  by  Office  of  Labor  (Labor 
Branch  PMA)  from  Mexico,  Jamaica, 
Bahama,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and 
Barbados  for  employment  in  areas 
where  domestic  resources  were  inade- 
quate. The  Department  of  War  made 
prisoners  of  war  available  for  agri- 
cultural work.  Both  of  these  groups 
were  at  their  height  in  1945  when 
there  were  95,000  foreign  workers  and 

128.000  prisoners  of  war  at  peak 
periods,  in  a total  labor  force  of 

2.725.000  workers  placed  in  the  whole 
program. 

Domestic  workers  were  recruited 
and  transported  at  government  ex- 
pense to  areas  where  distance  or 
length  of  employment  prevented  the 
employer  or  worker  from  bearing 
these  costs. 

Through  these  emergency  efforts  of 
millions  of  people  the  farmers  met 
every  challenge.  They  produced  one- 
third  more  food  with  10  percent  less 
labor — one  of  the  wonders  of  Amer- 
ica’s wartime  accomplishment. 

The  coming  of  peace  did  not  bring 
any  let-down  for  farmers. 
Need  for  food  did  not  end 
NUMBER  OF  when  the  last  shot  was  fired 

WORKERS 

( million  ) The  goals  continue  high  and 
1947  goals  call  for  acreages 
greater  than  1946  plantings. 
Neither  did  peace  cause  a 
large  return  of  workers  to 
farms  as  some  had  expected. 

The  downward  trend  in 
numbers  has  been  halted,  but 
high  industrial  employment 
continues  to  absorb  many 
thousands  of  workers  former- 
ly engaged  in  agriculture. 
Many  farm  boys  who  left  for 
military  service  have  tal  en 
industrial  jobs  and  probably 
will  never  return  to  agricul- 
tural work.  Therefore,  agri- 
culture will  have  to  rely  for 
some  time  on  many  of  the 
sources  of  labor  used  during 
the  war  period. 
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Youth  lends  a hand 


Herman  Hresciani  came  from  Willoek,  Pa.,  to  work  on  the  Elton  Clifford  farm 
in  Windsor  County,  Yt.  It  was  a happy  combination,  as  this  picture  of  Farmer 
Clifford  and  Herman  indicates. 


B In  the  spring  of  1944  labor  was  a 
scarce  commodity  in  South  Caro- 
lina’s cotton  and  tobacco  country. 
Florence  County  farmers  were  con- 
siderably worried.  And  they  were 
hardly  any  happier  about  the  situa- 
tion when  County  Agent  J.  W.  Mc- 
Lendon suggested  bringing  in  a few 
city  boys  from  Charleston  to  live  and 
work  on  their  farms. 

You  can  imagine  their  reaction,  for 
it  was  the  same  story — country  over. 
City  kids!  What  could  they  do? 
Wouldn’t  they  be  more  bother  than 
worth?  It  took  some  persuading  on 
the  part  of  Farm  Labor  Assistant  E.  D. 
Sallenger,  Jr.,  but  the  extension  staff 
finally  succeeded  in  placing  19  boys 
on  farms  for  the  summer.  Sixteen 
of  these  stayed  through  the  season 
and  did  a good  job. 

Nearly  everyone  was  a little  sur- 
prised at  the  results.  Word  got 
around  to  other  farms.  Farmers  who 
had  boys  ordered  them  again  the 
next  year.  And  when  spring  of  1946 
rolled  around,  100  farmers  requested 
boys.  Actual  placements  totaled  58, 
but  the  high  number  of  requests 
shows  how  farmers  changed  their 
attitude  about  town  youth. 

Here  is  a story  that  could  be  writ- 
ten for  many  another  county — in  every 
part  of  the  Nation.  Nonfarm  youth 
were  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  be- 
ginning. Some  berry  and  vegetable 
growers  had  relied  on  them  for  har- 
vesting operations  in  years  past;  but 
farmers  as  a whole  put  little  stock  in 
city  boys  and  girls,  for  many  of  these 
new  recruits  were  not  offering  to  work 
because  they  needed  a job  or  the 
money.  Farmers  were  especially  skep- 
tical about  housing  a “green”  city 
youngster  in  the  farm  home  and  mak- 
ing even  a substitute  “hired  man”  out 
of  him.  And  many  a county  agent 
shared  this  skepticism. 

But  the  youth  program  stuck — 
through  war  and  reconversion.  Ex- 
tension placements  amounted  to  as 
many  as  a million  and  a half  in  one 
war  year.  Backed  by  a good  platoon 
system  in  Oregon,  the  youth  program 
made  a big  contribution  to  the  North- 
west’s fruit  and  vegetable  production. 
Based  on  a sound  program  of  supervi- 
sion and  selection,  good  “live-in”  help 
was  provided  for  the  general  and  dairy 


farms  of  New  England,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  and  others. 
Surveys  show  how  much  farmers  liked 
these  live-ins.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
Maine  farmers  who  reported  liked 
their  boy  as  a worker,  and  87  percent 
of  2,210  boys  in  Minnesota  were  con- 
sidered successful. 

In  Iowa  and  Utah,  more  than  half  of 
Extension’s  placements  last  year  were 
boys  and  girls.  At  least  a third  of  the 
farm  labor  placements  were  youth  in 
Idaho,  Oklahoma,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Southern 
Cotton  States.  Teen-agers  last  year 
picked  90  percent  of  the  snapbeans 
in  Maine,  65  percent  of  Idaho’s  pota- 
toes, and  detasseled  a whopping  big 
part  of  the  Midwest’s  hybrid  seed 
corn — 75  percent,  for  instance,  in  Illi- 
nois. In  Kansas,  an  estimated  10,000 
nonfarm  youth  did  farm  work,  mostly 
in  the  wheat  harvest. 

The  largest  percentage  of  the  Na- 
tion’s Victory  Farm  Volunteers  work 
as  “day-hauls” — something  like  80 
percent,  including  youth  in  farm  labor 
camps.  The  others  are  placed  in  farm 
homes. 

Farmers  did  not  reform  their  opin- 
ions about  youth  labor  overnight. 
Some  youngsters  were  not  successful 
on  the  farm.  But  extension  workers 
and  farmers  soon  figured  out  the  rea- 
sons. Learning  by  experience,  they 
brought  about  improvements  in  re- 


cruitment and  selection.  Placement 
men  came  to  be  more  careful  about 
the  farms  where  youth  were  placed 
and  the  employment  records  of  grow- 
ers. Gradually  they  learned  the  ne- 
cessity of  adult  control,  and  many  a 
farmer  paid  willingly  the  wages  for  a 
supervisor  when  he  saw  how  super- 
vision increased  the  work  output. 

Other  factors  made  youth  a useful 
type  of  labor.  There  was  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  school  people  who 
gave  many  overtime  hours  to  recruit- 
ment and  supervision,  the  assistance 
of  youth  agencies,  the  backing  of  par- 
ents who  wanted  their  youngsters  to 
have  new  experiences  and  at  the  same 
time  help  farmers  produce  food.  And 
most  importantly,  there  were  the 
State  and  county  extension  people 
who  made  use  of  their  experience  with 
4-H  Clubbers,  who  listened  to  words 
of  wisdom  from  others  who  had  han- 
dled youth,  and  who  assumed  an  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and 
girls  as  well  as  the  farmers  whom  they 
have  traditionally  served. 

Youth  deserve  a big  share  of  the 
credit,  of  course,  for  their  willing  de- 
sire to  help  and  anxiety  to  prove  they 
could  “take  it.”  And  several  other 
factors  made  the  youth  program 
click — there  are  in  thq  program  the 
byproducts  of  practical  education,  im- 
proved rural-urban  relationships,  and 
better  working  conditions  for  the  boy 
and  girl  workers  in  agriculture. 
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Farmers  organize  to  meet 
labor  needs 


■ Farmers  over  the  years  have  met 
many  of  their  pressing  problems 
through  teamwork  of  cooperative  as- 
sociations. Use  of  cooperative 
methods  in  utilization  of  farm  labor  is 
comparatively  new.  Today  400  farm- 
ers* cooperatives  from  coast  to  coast 
view  with  satisfaction  the  valuable 
services  they  have  performed  for  their 
members  and  others  in  the  field  of 
farm  labor. 

Many  existing  cooperative  associa- 
tions whose  primary  purposes  are 
other  than  the  handling  of  farm  labor 
have  taken  on  this  function.  Other 
cooperatives  have  incorporated  chiefly 
to  operate  for  their  members  in  the 
utilization  of  labor.  Still  other  unin- 
corporated groups  and  committees 
have  been  established  only  to  contract 
for  foreign  labor. 

Many  associations  now  recognize 
the  possibilities  of  cooperative  action 
in  the  utilization  of  migratory  and 
other  domestic  farm  workers.  Pro- 
grams affecting  recruitment,  trans- 
portation, housing,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  workers  are  becoming  more 
extensive.  The  growth  of  cooperative 
farm  labor  activities  is  partly  reflected 
by  the  recent  organization  of  various 
State  federations  of  cooperative  farm 
labor  associations. 

Assistance  in  organization  of  farm 
labor  associations  has  been  given 
usually  by  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  State  in  which  the  association  was 
established.  Some  assistance  in  pre- 
paring the  corporate  structures  and 
governing  regulations  has  been  given 
also  by  attorneys  versed  in  coopera- 
tive law  and  practice,  who  worked 
with  Extension. 

In  New  York,  where,  in  1943,  one 
farm  labo:  association  had  operated 
successfully,  there  were  40  farm  labor 
associations  at  the  end  of  1946.  Of 
these,  31  associations  with  approxi- 
mately 1,900  members  were  active 
during  the  1946  season.  These  or- 
ganizations sponsored  33  labor  camps, 
housing  approximately  4 000  workers 
at  peak  season.  Many  employers  had 
their  own  housing,  and  the  figure 
quoted  does  not  include  all  migrant, 
interstate,  foreign,  and  other  workers 
furnished  through  the  associations. 


The  New  York  associations  had  to- 
tal receipts  of  $1,900,000.  This  figure 
includes  wages  collected  by  the  asso- 
ciations from  employers  and  paid  to 
workers.  It  is  estimated  that  with 
wages  paid  direct  by  employers  to 
workers,  the  earnings  of  all  workers 
recruited  by  the  New  York  associa- 
tions were  in  excess  of  $2,400,000. 

An  association  specialist  employed 
by  the  New  York  Extension  Service 
has  worked  closely  with  cooperatives 
in  that  State.  Other  specialists  of  the 
Extension  Service  there  assist  the  co- 
operatives in  housing,  engineering, 
camp  management,  food  supervision, 
labor  utilization,  and  migrant  worker 
contacts. 

Generally,  farm  labor  associations 
are  located  in  areas  of  specialized 
farming.  Michigan  Field  Crops,  Inc., 
a State-wide  organization,  has  as 
members  18  local  associations  of 
growers  of  beets,  beans,  tomatoes,  and 
cucumbers.  Michigan’s  Farm  Labor 
Services,  State-wide  in  character, 
has  6 associations  of  fruit  growers  as 
members.  Five  associations  of  Michi- 
gan’s muck  crop  growers  have  carried 
out  farm  labor  functions  on  behalf  of 
members. 


California’s  wartime  production  re- 
sulted in  the  functioning  of  74  farm 
labor  associations.  Of  these,  37  plan 
to  continue,  and  12  had  in  1946  con- 
verted to  use  of  domestic  workers. 
All  have  established  camps.  Eleven 
associations  in  Tulare  County  have 
invested  in  camp  property  in  amounts 
varying  from  $15,000  to  $60,000. 

Other  States  in  which  farm  labor 
cooperatives  function  in  varying  de- 
grees include  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  Oregon. 

There  is  a growing  recognition  on 
the  part  of  farmer-employers  that 
good  housing  and  appropriate  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  workers  pay  divi- 
dends in  attracting  a satisfactory 
labor  supply.  Less  turn-over  of  labor 
is  experienced,  and,  generally,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  labor  output 
are  increased  where  living  conditions 
are  good.  The  programs  of  many  co- 
operatives point  toward  improved  liv- 
ing conditions  for  workers  and  their 
families. 

Illustratively,  cooperatives  in  New 
York  look  increasingly  to  migrant 
workers  as  a source  of  labor.  There  is 
not  sufficient  housing  on  farms  of  em- 
ployers to  accommodate  all  needed 
workers.  Associations  have  made 
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marked  progress  in  management  of 
central  housing  for  workers.  Migra- 
tory workers  appreciate  good  housing. 
“Livability”  in  housing  attracts  and 
satisfies  workers.  The  associations 
have  attempted  with  reasonable  suc- 
cess to  provide  such  housing.  The 
Wayne  County  Growers’  and  Proces- 
sors’ Association,  Inc.,  camp  at  Wil- 

Iliamson,  N.  Y.,  is  pictured  on  page  84. 
The  Wiscoy  Growers’  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  operating  at  Pike, 
Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  also  has  pro- 
vided satisfactory  camp  housing  facil- 
ities for  migrant  workers  in  the  potato 
harvest.  Efforts  of  this  and  other  co- 
operatives have  resulted  in  admission 
of  children  of  migrant  workers  to  pub- 
lic schools  in  areas  of  parents’  em- 
ployment. 

A farm  labor  association  in  Santa 
Cruz  County,  Calif.,  in  constructing  a 
camp  to  accommodate  50  Mexican- 
American  families  has  provided  for 
recreational  facilities,  a school,  and  a 
church,  and  is  planning  for  medical 
services. 

Housing  of  labor  has  been  a major 
function  of  farm  labor  associations  in 
various  other  States. 

Cooperative  associations  appear  to 
be  well  adapted  to  promote  good  rela- 
tionships between  migratory  workers 
and  the  communities. 

The  first  task  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Growers’  and  Proces- 
sors’ Associations,  Inc.,  was  to  arrange 
for  a child-care  program  for  migrant 
farm  labor  camps,  most  of  which  cost 
was  met  by  State  appropriation. 

John  Hartman,  Longmont,  Colo., 
farmer,  speaking  of  farm  labor  asso- 
ciations at  the  Colorado  Farm  Labor 
Conference  at  Denver  in  March,  said 
the  associations  were  needed  and 
highly  useful  during  the  past  4 years. 
He  believes  they  should  continue  to 
operate  during  peacetime  in  areas  re- 
quiring outside  labor.  A State-wide 
federation  would  increase  associa- 
tions’ effectiveness,  he  said. 

There  are  indications  that  difficult 
and  complex  farm  labor  situations  will 
yet  be  met  for  an  extended  period. 
Many  cooperatives  can  serve  their 
members  effectively  in  those  situations 
in  which  recruitment,  transportation, 
training,  housing,  and  general  welfare 
of  workers  continue  to  present  prob- 
lems. Cooperatives  are  assuming 
larger  and  more  definite  responsibil- 
ities in  this  field. 


■ “There  has  been  some  labor  short- 
age, but  this  is  due  to  a lack  of 
housing  rather  than  to  availability  of 
workers.”  So  read  a weekly  report 
from  the  emergency  farm  labor  office 
in  Yakima  County,  Wash.  Similar  re- 
ports were  being  received  from  most 
other  counties.  The  housing  situa- 
tion had  the  State  office  so  worried 
that  it  did  something  about  it. 

George  M.  Phipps,  emergency  field 
assistant  in  Yakima  County,  tells  the 
story: 

“Housing  conditions  on  the  farms 
are  improving.  During  1945,  we  had 
a housing  committee  consisting  of  the 
manager  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
a fruit  grower,  manager  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Union,  and  myself.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  locating  200  houses  in  Van- 
couver, Wash.  After  the  committee 
had  inspected  these  houses,  an  adver- 
tisement was  placed  in  the  papers 
advising  growers  to  contact  the  farm 
labor  office  for  information.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  4-room  houses 
were  sold  in  the  county,  with  all  but  20 
of  them  going  to  farms. 

“Local  lumber  yards  were  asked 
what  they  could  do  regarding  farm 
housing.  One  was  doing  something 
about  it.  Persons  calling  at  my  office 
were  referred  to  this  lumber  company 
regarding  cabins.  As  a result,  855 
units  were  placed  on  farms  in  1946. 

“We  got  in  touch  with  2 men  who 
had  bought  88  large  buildings  at  Han- 
ford. They  advised  us  that  they 
wanted  to  open  an  office  when  they 
could  find  one,  so  I told  them  they 
could  have  space  in  my  office,  provided 
the  lumber  be  sold  to  farmers  or  vet- 
erans. They  were  glad  to  accept  this 
offer.  A girl  was  placed  in  the  office 
to  help  handle  the  orders.  Over  2 
million  feet  of  lumber  and  half  a mil- 
lion square  feet  of  sheet  rock  were 
sold,  with  70  percent  going  to  farmers. 

“In  addition  to  many  units  built 
with  this  salvaged  lumber,  we  were 
able  to  get  some  farmers  to  tear  down 
old  buildings  and  rebuild  cabins  for 
workers.  Other  farmers  were  able  to 
get  lumber  from  some  source  or  an- 
other and  build  cabins,  too.  In  all,  we 
know  of  more  than  1,000  units  that 


were  put  up  on  farms  in  Yakima 
County  in  1946. 

“One  reason  for  a good  balance  of 
labor  at  this  time  is  found  in  efforts 
made  during  the  past  12  months  to 
increase  housing  facilities.” 

What  shall  we  do  for  housing? — a 
common  enough  question  in  farm 
labor  shortage  areas.  Many  things 
were  done.  Plans  were  made  avail- 
able to  farmers,  plans  for  housing 
single  or  married  workers,  seasonal 
and  year-round  workers — multiple 
houses  and  single  houses,  camp  lay- 
outs with  sleeping,  feeding,  sanitary, 
recreational,  and  child-care  facilities. 
Overnight  rest  stops  where  migrants 
can  clean  up  and  rest  also  provide 
places  where  they  can  be  told  of  work 
opportunities. 

The  need  is  to  get  the  local  people 
to  see  what  the  problem  is  and  how 
it  affects  them.  When  this  is  done, 
they  will  meet  the  necessary  cost. 

Extension  has  found  it  necessary  to 
help  operate  some  farm  labor  camps 
during  the  emergency  period.  In 
1943  there  were  283  in  operation  that 
had  received  some  financial  support 
from  emergency  farm  labor  funds. 
This  number  increased  to  325  in  1944, 
404  in  1945,  then  dropped  off  to  277 
in  1946.  These  camps  housed  more 
than  43,000  different  individuals  in 
1943,  65,000  in  1944,  and  97,000  in 
1945.  Last  year  their  occupancy  de- 
clined to  78,000. 

Good  housing  attracts 

Providing  good  farm  housing  for 
farm  labor  is  not  the  final  responsi- 
bility of  the  farm  employer.  The 
good  farm  employer  follows  up  good 
housing  with  some  supervision  to  pro- 
tect his  property  and  to  improve  the 
living  standards  of  his  workers. 

Farmers  who  check  on  the  housing 
standards  of  their  workers  will  have 
better  workers.  If  large  crews  are 
employed,  it  is  well  to  give  one  indi- 
vidual the  responsibility  of  supervis- 
ing housing  to  keep  the  grounds  and 
housing  in  a clean  and  sanitary  con- 
dition.— New  Jersey  “Farm  Labor 
News  Notes.” 
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Migrants  gather  ripening  crops 


■ Each  year,  during  the  “slack  sea- 
son” at  home,  600,000  people 
travel  to  areas  with  high  seasonal 
farm  labor  requirements.  Many  fol- 
low well-established  routes.  Helping 
to  make  their  work  and  their  travel 
from  area  to  area  and  State  to  State 
more  efficient  is  an  important  func- 
tion of  the  Farm  Labor  Program. 

During  the  winter  months  Jimmie 
Taylor  and  Johnnie  Belle  Taylor,  his 
wife,  live  in  the  Okeechobee  Camp, 
operated  by  the  Labor  Branch,  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion. From  December  to  May,  he  and 
his  wife  harvest  celery  and  pick  beans 
for  farmers  living  near  Belle  Glade, 
Fla. 

The  Taylors  came  to  the  Belle  Glade 
area  from  Dawson,  Ga„  in  1940.  Each 
May  they  have  moved  north  “after 
the  work  grows  slow  in  this  section.” 
Jimmie  saved  enough  from  his  earn- 
ings from  1940  to  1944  to  purchase  a 
truck  in  the  spring  of  1944  and  a sec- 
ond truck  in  1945.  He  is  taking  four 
other  families  with  him  as  they  travel 
north  to  work  in  North  Carolina  and 
New  York.  The  “crew”  includes  10 
men,  16  women,  and  10  children. 

During  the  winter,  Jimmie  kept  in 
touch  with  the  Belle  Glade  farm-labor 
office,  not  only  to  obtain  work  locally 
but  to  learn  of  conditions  in  the  States 
to  the  north.  He  got  an  identifica- 
tion card  and  left  on  May  13.  En 
route  to  North  Carolina,  he  stopped  at 
the  farm  labor  information  stations 
at  Gross,  Fla.,  and  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Harold  Potter,  of  Aurora,  felt  better 
about  his  labor  supply  when  his  county 
agent  told  him  that  word  had  been 
received  from  the  Belle  Glade  office 
late  in  April  that  Taylor  had  stopped 
in  and  indicated  that  he  was  plan- 
ning to  work  for  him  again  in  1947. 
Potter  hadn’t  had  a letter  from  Taylor 
since  early  in  February.  The  agent  of 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  was  also  re- 
assured when  he  was  advised  that 
Taylor  had  stopped  at  the  Florida  and 
North  Carolina  information  stations 
and  had  indicated  that  he  planned  to 
work  at  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

O.  W.  Nealy,  former  Negro  county 
agent  in  Alachua  County,  Fla.,  visited 
with  Taylor  at  Aurora.  Nealy  is  now 
a “migrant  specialist”  and  travels  up 


and  down  the  Atlantic  Coast  with  the 
workers. 

When  they  finish  in  North  Caro- 
lina the  crew  plans  to  go  to  New  York 
where  they  will  live  in  the  cabin  camp 
at  Sherburne,  remodeled  in  1946  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  New 
York  Labor  Camp  Code.  The  children 
under  14  will  be  encouraged  to  report 
to  the  child-care  center  while  their 
parents  and  older  brothers  and  sisters 
work  in  the  fields. 

Not  all  of  the  600,000  people  who 
will  engage  in  seasonal  farm  work  at 
such  a distance  from  their  homes  that 
they  cannot  return  each  evening  will 
find  housing  as  satisfactory  as  that  oc- 
cupied by  Jimmie  Taylor  and  his  crew. 
Most  of  them  will  be  able  to  get  infor- 
mation on  job  opportunities  and  hous- 
ing. 

Harvest  Guides 

Guides  for  migrant  workers  are 
available,  one  for  each  of  the  areas  in- 
volved in  a major  migratory  move- 
ment. “A  Guide  to  Farm  Jobs  Along 
Western  Highways”  gives  job  housing 
information  for  Arizona,  California, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  and 
Washington.  Information  for  those 
planning  to  work  in  any  of  the  14 
north  and  south  Central  States  is 
given  in  “A  Guide  to  Farm  Jobs  from 
Gulf  to  Great  Lakes.”  There  are 


“guides”  that  give  general  informa- 
tion regarding  job  opportunities  in  11 
Atlantic  Coast  States;  in  the  10  Plains 
States  requiring  migrant  workers  and 
combines  in  the  wheat  and  small  grain 
harvest;  in  the  13  sugar  beet  States 
to  which  Latin-Americans  migrate 
from  Texas;  and  in  the  Texas  cotton 
harvest. 

Each  guide  shows,  on  State  maps, 
the  areas  where  the  seasonal  farm 
labor  requirements  are  so  high  that 
the  numbers  of  local  workers  available 
are  inadequate.  They  also  show  the 
usual  dates  when  workers  from  outside 
the  area  are  needed  for  various  types 
of  work. 

Weekly  reports  regarding  crop  con- 
ditions, housing,  and  farm  labor  need 
and  supply  flow  from  county  offices 
to  State  offices  to  the  area  office.  The 
area  office  for  each  program,  Berkeley 
in  the  West,  Little  Rock  in  the  Cen- 
tral, and  Washington  in  the  East, 
assembles  and  duplicates  these  re- 
ports. They  flow  back  to  State  offi- 
ces, information  stations,  and  county 
offices. 

This  flow  of  current  information 
enables  the  county  agent  at  Moun- 
tain Home,  Ark.,  to  tell  the  small 
farmer  who  has  “laid  by”  his  own 
crop  whether  there  is  need  for  wheat 
harvest  hands  in  western  Kansas; 
cherry  pickers  in  northern  Michigan, 
or  hop  pickers  in  Washington’s  Yak- 
ima Valley.  Such  information  may 


save  this  farmer  and  his  family  many 
miles  of  needless  travel  and  may  in- 
fluence them  to  help  out  in  an  area 
where  there  is  danger  of  crop  loss 
unless  additional  workers  come  in 
from  the  outside. 

Many  workers  leave  home  without 
visiting  their  county  agent.  If  some 
of  these  workers  were  to  stop  at  the 
farm  labor  information  station  at 
Green  River,  Wyo.,  on  August  5,  they 
could  find  out  whether  workers  are 
needed  to  pick  cherries  in  Utah,  to 
harvest  vegetables  in  Idaho,  to  pick 
prunes  in  California,  to  pick  hops  in 
Oregon,  or  to  pick  pears  in  Washing- 
ton. They  can  also  find  out  what 
wages  are  being  paid  and  what  type 
of  housing  will  be  available  to  them 
in  each  area.  Green  River  is  located 
on  U.  S.  Route  30,  east  of  where  this 
main  traveled  route  branches  to  the 
North  and  South. 

The  other  45  information  stations 
are  also  located  on  the  main  traveled 
highways  between  areas  of  seasonal 
farm  employment.  Besides  giving  in- 
formation to  workers  they  also  collect 
information  regarding  the  areas  in 
which  they  plan  to  work.  This  infor- 
mation is  valuable  to  States,  counties, 
and  individual  employers  in  apprais- 
ing the  labor  supply  likely  to  be  avail- 
able at  periods  of  peak  need. 

Overnight  Facilities 

It  is  sometimes  hard  for  a group  of 
migrants  to  find  a place  to  cook,  bathe, 
and  sleep  while  en  route  between  areas 
of  employment  or  before  they  are  lo- 
cated on  a job.  More  than  50  Texas 
communities  have  met  this  need  by  es- 
tablishing “reception  centers"  with  the 
help  of  the  Extension  Service.  Ari- 
zona, Arkansas,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
and  Michigan  have  provided  similar 
facilities. 

There  are  35  extension  employees 
who  are  commonly  referred  to  as  liai- 
son men  or  migrant  specialists.  They 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  migrant 
workers  and  help  them  with  their 
problems  just  as  a county  agent  gains 
the  confidence  of  the  farmers  of  a 
county.  However,  these  migrant  spe- 
cialists travel  from  area  to  area  with 
the  workers  as  they  “follow  the  crops.” 
Thirty-two  of  these  men  are  Texans 
who  speak  Spanish  and  work  with  the 
Latin-Americans  who  harvest  cotton 
and  work  in  sugar  beets. 


Farmers  have  already  made  many 
improvements  in  their  migrant  hous- 
ing, and  more  housing  will  be  con- 
structed when  materials  are  available. 
Communities  supported  by  a type  of 
agriculture  that  requires  migrant 
workers  are  recognizing  their  respon- 
sibilities in  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
these  people,  particularly  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  migrant  children. 


H This  month  the  wheat  harvest  is 
in  full  swing,  and  again  the  ma- 
chines and  the  laborers  are  there  to 
bring  in  the  golden  grain.  Beginning 
about  May  15  in  Texas  the  ripening 
grain  line  moves  along  north  and  west 
at  the  rate  of  100  to  125  miles  per 
week.  By  early  August  the  harvest 
will  be  in  full  swing  in  North  Dakota 
and  Montana  and  then  move  into  the 
Canadian  provinces. 

The  war  years  brought  increased 
production  and  new  machines  even 
to  replace  worn-out  ones  were  dif- 
ficult to  obtain.  One  of  the  big 
jobs  for  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
Plains  States  was  that  of  helping 
grain  farmers  get  the  machines  and 
harvest  labor  they  needed.  To  get 
the  job  done  required  full  utilization 
of  all  available  machinery  and  labor, 
with  the  addition  of  from  4,000  to 
4,500  custom  combines  and  about 
40,000  harvest  hands  from  outside  the 
area. 

Kansas  is  in  the  heart  of  the  wheat 
area,  and  the  operation  of  the  farm 
labor  office  at  Great  Bend  illustrates 
the  cooperative  system  worked  out 
during  the  last  4 years  to  meet  war- 
time harvest  needs. 

The  office  is  opened  about  10  days 
before  the  season  opens  and  operates 
until  all  wheat  is  harvested.  Two 
supervisors  with  secretarial  help  man 
the  office. 

Just  before  the  season  opens  in 
earnest,  a survey  is  made  in  each 
county  to  determine  harvest  needs, 
and  this  information  comes  to  Great 
Bend  so  that  a State  summary  can  be 
prepared. 

As  the  season  opens,  this  informa- 
tion is  sent  to  Great  Bend  daily.  A 
night  letter  from  each  county  reports 
on  the  progress  of  the  harvest, 


However,  many  problems  are  not  yet 
solved.  The  job  of  helping  600,000 
rural  people  to  find  satisfactory  em- 
ployment and  living  conditions  and 
of  helping  them  to  become  a stable 
and  reliable  source  of  seasonal  labor 
in  each  of  the  many  areas  where  they 
are  needed  for  relatively  short  periods 
of  time  continues  to  be  a real  challenge 
to  extension  workers. 


weather  conditions,  and  needs  for  men 
and  combines  or,  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, the  number  of  surplus  ma- 
chines and  men  that  are  available  for 
other  areas. 

Great  Bend  is  a beehive  of  activity. 
At  8 in  the  morning,  the  night  letters 
are  tabulated  and  summarized  and 
are  ready  for  use  by  9 or  9:30.  Then 
the  telephone  calls  are  put  through  to 
agents  reporting  surplus  so  that  they 
can  direct  workers  to  areas  of  need. 
At  the  same  time,  news  and  radio 
stories  are  prepared  for  release  at  11 
a.  m.  The  news  goes  to  local  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  wire  services; 
the  radio  message  goes  out  over  the 
local  station  with  spot  announcements 
also  wired  to  the  extension  editor  at 
Manhattan  to  be  given  over  15  radio 
stations.  These  spot  announcements 
are  heard  at  noon  oyer  many  stations, 
and  the  press  releases  make  many  of 
the  evening  papers.  Kansas  people 
can  follow  the  progress  of  the  harvest 
from  day  to  day. 

The  afternoon  opens  with  a daily 
news  letter  mimeographed  and  mailed 
to  all  county  agents  and  others  inter- 
ested. This  gives  details  on  the  needs 
of  each  county  and  also  the  needs  of 
other  States  in  the  Great  Plains  where 
harvest  is  in  progress.  Daily  contact 
is  maintained  with  each  of  these 
States. 

Offices  similar  to  Great  Bend  will  be 
found  in  every  State  in  the  Wheat 
Belt  during  harvest.  This  organized 
program  supplies  the  needs  of  all 
farmers  and  custom  combine  opera- 
tors; harvest  hands  waste  no  time  get- 
ting from  job  to  job,  and  congestion 
of  labor  and  machines  in  some  areas 
and  shortage  in  others  is  kept  to  a 
minimum.  The  plan  works. 


Wheat  army  sweeps  10  States 
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It  came  like  a bolt  from  the  blue 


■ Assignment  of  wartime  responsi- 
bility for  farm  labor  supply  to 
the  Cooperative  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  on  January  25,  1943, 
came  with  the  suddenness  of  a bolt 
of  lightning,  just  before  a downpour. 
It  was  only  a few  days  prior  to  trans- 
fer of  “responsibility  in  connection 
with  farm  labor  ...  in  order  that 
agricultural  production  might  be 
met,”  by  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, that  any  advance  informa- 
tion indicated  possibility  of  Extension 
being  “drafted”  to  organize  and  oper- 
ate a war  emergency  farm  labor 
program,  including  all  farm  place- 
ment activities  previously  performed 
by  United  States  Employment  Service. 

Ominous  storm  clouds  had  been 
gathering.  Difficulties  encountered 
in  1942’s  harvest  and  prospect  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  men 
leaving  farms  for  armed  services  and 
war  industries  had  caused  farmers  to 
become  jittery  regarding  1943  produc- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  food  and 
fiber  crops.  Decisive  action  was  nec- 
essary to  assure  farmers  that  ade- 
quate farm  labor  assistance  would  be 
fortncoming  if  they  undertook  the 
enormous  job. 

Like  a Hot  Potato 

Extension’s  wartime  advisory  com- 
mittee, hurriedly  called  to  Washing- 
ton by  Director  M.  L.  Wilson,  recog- 
nized labor  as  the  indispensable  key 
to  production,  and  immediately  ac- 
cepted the  farm  labor  assignment. 
The  slogan,  “Food  Will  Win  the  War,” 
was  a burning  reminder  that  failure 
to  maintain  agricultural  production 
might  be  disastrous  to  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  State  and 
Federal  Extension  administrators 
were  not  unaware  of  the  “hot  potato” 
being  dropped  in  their  laps,  but  rec- 
ognized the  peculiar  fitness  of  the 
county  extension  system  to  meet  an 
agricultural  production  situation  rap- 
idly becoming  desperate. 

Seasoned  extension  agents  in  more 
than  3,000  counties  had  current 
knowledge  of  production  problems, 
and  even  more  important,  they  had 
the  confidence  of  farmers.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Nation-wide  system  of  ex- 
tension neighborhood  leaders  com- 


pleted at  the  outset  of  the  war  pro- 
vided a direct  2-way  medium  for 
quickly  contacting  6,000,000  farmers. 

Prior  to  War  Manpower  Directive 
XVII  of  January  25,  1943,  Extension 
had  assumed  leadership  in  developing 
a program  for  utilizing  town  and  city 
youth  in  summer  work  on  farms.  The 
Office  of  Education  and  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  assisted  in 
this  development.  Extension  had  also 
made  a start  in  exploring  possibilities 
of  a women’s  land  army. 


Unfortunately,  the  transfer  of  re- 
sponsibility for  farm  labor  to  Agricul- 
ture was  not  accompanied  by  operat- 
ing funds.  Three  months  were  re- 
quired to  clear  estimates  with  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  get  an  appropria- 
tion from  Congress,  through  Public 
Law  45,  approved  by  the  President  on 
April  29,  1943. 

The  intervening  time  was  utilized  in 
selection  of  Federal  and  State  per- 
sonnel, and  in  conferences  to  discuss 
problems  and  develop  operating  pro- 
cedures. State  and  county  farm  labor 
advisory  committees  were  organized 
or  reconstituted.  Field  machinery 
was  put  in  readiness  to  move  in  high 
gear  when  the  green  light  flashed. 

Early  months  of  1943  brought  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  Department’s 
set-up  to  stimulate  food  production. 
These  usually  meant  changes  in 


handling  farm  labor  at  the  Federal 
level.  In  late  March  the  situation 
began  to  stabilize  with  creation  of 
War  Food  Administration.  Chester  C. 
Davis  became  Administrator,  and  J. 
L.  Taylor,  Deputy  Administrator,  was 
in  charge  of  farm  labor. 

When  Public  Law  45  < Public  Law 
229  since  1944)  as  act  of  the  Congress 
superseded  War  Manpower  Directive 
XVII,  authority  to  the  Department 
and  the  State  Extension  Services  be- 
came clear-cut.  In  War  Food  Admin- 
istration and  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  there  was  complete  responsi- 
bility for  assisting  farmers  with  labor 
problems. 


Under  the  Farm  Labor  Supply  Ap- 
propriation Act  funds  were  allotted  to 
Extension  Services  of  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  to  handle  prob- 
lems within  their  respective  States. 
Remaining  funds  were  made  available 
for  importation  of  foreign  labor, 
transportation  of  domestic  labor 
across  State  lines,  operation  of  farm 
labor  camps  built  by  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  program. 

On  the  Federal  level  relations  with 
States  cleared  through  the  Federal 
Extension  Service.  An  Office  of  Labor 
(now  Labor  Branch,  PMA) , was  estab- 
lished to  handle  foreign  workers  and 
federally  owned  camps.  Because 
quick  action  was  required  in  emergen- 
cies, a special  organization  was  set 
up  at  Federal  and  State  levels  in  Ex- 
tension Service  to  direct  the  program. 
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Chiefs  of  the  Federal  Extension  Farm  Labor  staff  hold  frequent  pow-wows  in 
seeking  solutions  to  farm  labor  problems.  Here  left  to  right,  they  are:  R.  W. 
Oberlin,  recruitment  and  placement;  Dr.  Barnard  Joy,  assistant  deputy  direc- 
tor; Dr.  L.  M.  Vaughan,  labor  utilization;  Meredith  C.  YVilson,  deputy  director 
of  Extension,  in  charge  farm  labor  program;  Miss  Florence  Hall,  Women’s  Land 
Army;  and  I.  H.  Schmitt,  Victory  Farm  Volunteers. 


This  did  not  reflect  lack  of  integra- 
tion with  regular  extension  activities. 
It  merely  provided  direct  operating 
channels  and  facilitated  budgets  and 
related  financial  matters. 

For  the  most  part,  experienced  per- 
sonnel was  selected  from  Extension 
ranks  for  key  administrative  and  sup- 
ervisory positions.  The  farm  labor 
functions  of  the  Federal  Extension 
Service  were  divided  among  four  or- 
ganizational units:  Recruitment  and 
Placement,  Victory  Farm  Volunteers 
(youth),  Women’s  Land  Army,  and 
Labor  Utilization.  Responsibility  for 
information  services  was  assigned  to 
the  Division  of  Extension  Information 
which  worked  closely  with  Office  of 
War  Information.  In  the  States,  in- 
formation work  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  extension  editors. 

County  Agents  at  Helm 

The  county  extension  agent  directed 
the  program  within  each  county,  with 
such  field  and  office  assistants  as  labor 
load  demanded.  Neighborhoods  and 
communities  were  organized  to  meet 
demands  through  exchange  of  labor 
and  equipment.  With  the  aid  of  ad- 
visory committees,  extension  agents 
determined  the  amount  of  out-of- 
county labor  needed.  When  these 
needs  could  not  be  met  through  local 
recruitment  and  transfers  of  workers 
between  counties,  the  State  Extension 
Farm  Labor  Office  certified  the  need 
for  interstate  transportation  of  for- 
eign workers  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Department.  The  supply  of  able- 
bodied  agricultural  workers  constantly 
shrank  as  the  war  advanced,  and  the 
practical  procedure  became  one  of 
States  Obtaining  a maximum  allot- 
ment of  foreign  workers  and  then 
stretching  the  available  domestic 
workers — youth,  women,  old  men, 
townspeople — to  do  those  remaining 
jobs  which  contributed  most  to  full 
production. 

With  agricultural  production  goals 
up  one-third  and  the  farm  labor  force 
down  one-tenth,  Extension’s  task  in 
many  counties  quickly  became  one  of 
increasing  output  per  worker  through 
improved  work  methods,  labor-saving 
devices,  training  of  workers  and  simi- 
lar means  which  would  enable  two 
less-able  workers  of  the  war  period  to 
produce  nearly  as  much  as  three 
skilled  workers  had  produced  in  the 
prewar  years. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 
and  FARM  EMPLOYMENT 


1935  '36  '37  '38  '39  '40  '41  '42  '43  '44  '45  '46 


When  the  Tydings  amendment  to 
the  Selective  Service  Act  provided  for 
deferring  of  essential  farm  workers, 
hard-pressed  county  agents  were 
called  upon  to  shoulder  new  responsi- 
bilities. Production  information  was 
needed  as  the  basis  on  which  County 
USDA  War  Boards  could  make  recom- 
mendations to  Selective  Service  re- 
garding farm  boys  and  other  farm 
workers  called  to  the  colors.  Re- 
checking frequently  was  necessary. 
During  three  years,  1944-46,  county 
agents  or  their  farm  labor  assistants 
furnished  2,029,304  reports  on  agri- 
cultural deferees. 

War  Prisoners  Go  to  Work 

When  the  War  Department  made 
prisoners-of-war  available  for  agricul- 
tural work  in  1944,  extension  agents 
had  the  task  of  making  employment 
arrangements  and  guiding  establish- 
ment of  branch  camps  close  to  im- 
portant production  areas.  Getting 
satisfactory  work  output  from  pris- 
oners, at  first  a real  problem,  disap- 
peared as  experience  was  acquired. 
Throughout  the  prisoner-of-war  pro- 
gram which  ended  in  June  1946,  rela- 
tionships with  the  War  Department 
were  most  satisfactory. 

The  1943  growing  season  was  well 
advanced  when  Public  Law  45  was  en- 
acted. Difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
personnel  caused  28  States  to  take 
advantage  of  a provision  in  the  act 
to  contract  with  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  for  certain  services. 
After  a few  months’  experience  several 
States  felt  that  a more  satisfactory  job 
could  be  done  with  personnel  in  coun- 
ties under  the  supervision  of  extension 
agents  familiar  with  agricultural 


problems.  Twelve  States  contracted 
with  USES  in  1944;  11  in  1945;  and 
10  in  1946.  Currently  but  five  States 
have  contracts  with  State  Employ- 
ment Services  for  the  performance  of 
limited  farm  labor  services. 

The  question  of  dollar-cost  was  far 
overshadowed  from  the  outset  by 
greater  importance  of  adequate  sup- 
plies of  food  and  fiber.  State  Exten- 
sion Services  receiving  allotments  of 
funds  insisted  upon  dollar-value  for 
dollar  expenditure.  The  practice  of 
working  closely  with  advisory  commit- 
tees of  farmers  and  local  businessmen 
frequently  resulted  in  facilities  and 
services  being  obtained  at  nominal 
costs.  Employing  local  persons  on  a 
part  time  or  per  diem  basis  during 
periods  of  peak  demands  rather  than 
building  a large  permanent  farm  labor 
staff  also  was  important  in  keeping 
costs  down. 

Farm  Labor  Paid  Its  Own  Way 

Farm  Labor  has  been  the  outstand- 
ing exception  to  the  all  too  frequent 
practice  of  asking  county  extension 
agents  to  assume  responsibility  in 
emergency  programs  without  addi- 
tional funds  for  extra  personnel. 

Funds  for  the  farm  labor  program 
have  been  appropriated  on  a calendar 
year  basis.  Each  succeeding  appro- 
priation has  consolidated  new  funds 
with  previous  appropriations  thereby 
making  unencumbered  balances 
available  for  use  in  the  succeeding 
year.  During  four  years,  1943-46,  the 
Congress  provided  $101,100,000  for  the 
entire  program.  Of  that  amount 
$28,876,069  was  available  to  States  in 
connection  with  intrastate  farm  labor 
and  $2,698,879  was  available  to  the 
Federal  Extension  Service  for  admin- 
istrative and  supervisory  expenses, 
but  principally  for  interstate  labor 
transportation  in  1945  and  1946.  The 
remaining  $69,525,052  went  to  the 
Labor  Branch,  PMA,  for  the  foreign 
labor  program,  operation  of  federal 
farm  labor  camps,  1943-44  interstate 
labor  transportation,  health  and 
medical  care,  field  operations  and 
overall  administration  including  small 
allocations  to  Department  staff  offices. 
In  addition  to  this  federal  money, 
several  States  provided  substantial 
funds  for  use  in  youth,  farm  labor 
housing,  and  other  specific  phases  of 
the  program. 
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Townspeople  came  through 

H.  A.  HAMILTON,  County  Extension  Director,  Cedar  County,  Iowa 


■ Paced  with  an  all-out  production 
problem,  Iowa  farmers  knew  they 
must  have  additional  help  to  reach 
their  wartime  goals.  The  emergency 
farm  labor  program,  starting  in  1943 
and  still  functioning,  was  developed 
on  a county  basis  in  Iowa. 

Cedar  County,  like  other  agricul- 
tural counties  the  Nation  over,  tried 
to  use  every  means  to  find  the  neces- 
sary labor  locally.  A county  farm 
labor  advisory  committee  was  formed. 
Local  farm  labor  representatives  were 
named  for  each  town  in  the  county. 

First  step  after  organization  was  to 
chart  the  labor  requirements  and  on- 
the-farm  supply  of  labor  available  in 
the  county.  In  addition  to  finding 
additional  labor  for  the  planting  and 
harvesting  of  oats,  corn,  and  soy- 
beans, and  for  putting  up  hay.  Cedar 
County  had  a specialized  problem  of 
corn  detasseling.  Finally,  there  was 
the  problem  of  harvesting  tomato  and 
sweet  corn  crops  to  be  processed  in 
the  adjacent  county. 

Early  in  May,  efforts  were  made  to 
enroll  all  nonfarm  youth.  Most  of 
these  were  more  anxious  to  detassel 
corn  than  to  accept  steady  farm  work. 
However,  a number  of  boys  were  used 
for  general  farm  work  by  the  day. 
They  were  particularly  good  for  such 
jobs  as  pulling  sourdock,  putting  in 
baled  hay,  and  shocking  oats. 

Businessmen  were  organized  into 
crews  for  harvest  work.  Cooperation 
of  such  groups  as  the  Tipton  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Greater 
Tipton  Club,  and  community  organi- 
zations, in  other  towns  was  obtained 
in  this  program.  The  crews  started 
work  usually  about  5:30  or  6 p.  m. 
and  continued  until  dark.  They  were 
busy  in  the  field  practically  every 
night  during  June  and  July,  and 
some  worked  Sunday  afternoons.  As 
many  as  100  workers  went  out  from 
Tipton  in  a single  day. 

Farmers  everywhere  were  not  only 
appreciative  but  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  work  these  groups  did. 
During  the  summer  of  1944,  320  busi- 
nessmen furnished  9,060  man-hours 
of  labor  on  399  farms.  Local  labor 
centers  through  the  county  received 
requests  for  2,140  workers  from  1,421 


farmers  in  1944.  Only  116  of  these 
worker  orders  went  unfilled. 

A major  problem  was  detasseling. 
It  was  estimated  that  450  to  600 
workers  would  be  needed  for  the  3,000 
acres  of  hybrid  corn  within  the 
county.  Tipton’s  athletic  coach  was 
employed  by  the  local  hybrid  corn 
company  to  canvass  every  town. 
Lists  of  youth  were  obtained  from 
school  authorities,  and  the  home  of 
each  youngster  was  visited.  Usually 
a person  familiar  in  the  community 
was  hired  to  accompany  the  coach. 
Help-wanted  advertisements  were  in- 
serted in  local  papers. 

Nothing  proved  quite  so  effective  as 
the  personal  interview.  It  required 
time  and  money,  but  it  got  results. 
There  were  587  applications  made  for 
detasseling  work  in  1944  as  a result 
of  this  program. 

Demand  for  women  workers  in- 
creased from  season  to  season.  Corn 
companies  said  they  were  somewhat 
slower  than  men;  but  they  were  thor- 
ough, and  required  less  supervision 
than  imported  workers.  Detasseling 
machines,  constructed  so  that  workers 
could  ride  on  platforms  and  work  as 
many  as  six  rows  at  a time,  speeded 
the  jobs. 

After  a public  hearing,  prevailing 


pay  for  detasseling  was  set  at  60  cents 
per  hour.  The  county  advisory  com- 
mittee recommended  this,  plus  5 cents 
per  mile  for  traveling,  as  a fair  rate 
for  other  emergency  farm  labor  such 
as  the  harvest  crews  of  businessmen. 

As  part  of  our  educational  program 
we  continually  urged  farmers  to  work 
with  their  neighbors  and  asked  them 
to  share  what  machinery  they  had. 
An  earlier  phase  of  the  program  was 
the  machinery  repair  campaign. 

The  1944  Iowa  Crop  Corps  Honor 
Roll  listed  the  Cedar  County  business- 
men in  first  place  on  group  awards. 
The  roll,  designed  to  encourage  the 
emergency  farm  labor  program,  was 
sponsored  for  3 war  years  by  Radio 
Station  WHO,  Des  Moines,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Farm  Labor  Program  of 
Iowa  State  College  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service.  First  prize  money  of 
$250  as  the  season-long  award  was 
distributed  among  the  towns  partici- 
pating within  the  county  and  was  used 
for  community  purposes. 

The  farm  labor  program  continues 
this  year  in  Cedar  County  although 
the  patriotic  appeal  is  gone.  Most  of 
the  boys  who  went  to  war  have  re- 
turned. Our  local  chairman  and 
county  committee  are  not  quite  as  ac- 
tive as  in  wartime,  but  the  organiza- 
tion is  still  at  hand  to  channel  labor 
where  it  is  needed. 

By  making  use  of  it,  we  anticipate 
no  great  difficulty  in  filling  our  local 
labor  needs. 


Matching  workers  and  farm  jobs  is  everyday  practice  in  Extension  farm  labor 
offices.  Here  in  the  Scotts  Bluff,  Nebr.,  county  office,  Harry  Amen,  supervisor,  is 
at  the  phone.  Virgil  Schnider,  assistant  (seated),  is  interviewing  prospective 
workers  (left),  while  growers  (right),  await  assignment  of  men. 
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Women  did  their  part,  too 


D State  Women’s  Land  Army  super- 
visors, most  of  them  drawn  from 
I the  ranks  of  home  demonstration 
workers,  returned  to  their  regular 
home  demonstration  responsibilities 
shortly  after  V-J  day,  richer  for  their 
experience  in  working  with  farm  and 
home  problems  from  a different  angle. 
They  have  a better  understanding  of 
agriculture  and  a keener  insight  into 
the  problems  of  farm  women  who  do 
outdoor  work  in  addition  to  home- 
making. The  new  knowledge  of  liv- 
ing and  working  conditions  of  hired 
farm  workers,  tenant  farmers,  mi- 
grant and  foreign  agricultural  work- 
ers acquired  is  being  used  in  expand- 
ing the  home  demonstration  program. 

The  WLA  was  a movement  rather 
than  an  organization  and  included 
women  from  farms,  cities,  and  towns — 
farm  women  who  worked  longer  hours 
than  usual,  taking  the  place  of  sons 
or  hired  men  gone  to  war  or  indus- 
try— women  from  offices,  factories, 
and  stores — women  whose  husbands 
were  overseas  — housewives,  college 
girls,  and  teachers.  They  were  women 
of  all  ages.  Some  spent  the  entire 
summer  on  the  farm,  others  a few 
days,  week  ends,  or  a vacation  period. 
Some  went  to  live  with  the  farm 
family;  others  lived  in  camps,  but 
most  of  the  women  who  did  farm  work 
went  out  from  their  own  homes  during 
peak  seasons  to  help  on  nearby  farms. 

More  than  2 million  placements  of 
women  in  farm  jobs  having  been  made 
in  1944,  1945,  and  1946.  mostly  for 
seasonal  work. 

Nearly  every  farm  woman  had  extra 
duties  during  the  war.  Wives,  daugh- 
ters, and  sisters  of  farmers  helped 
with  haying,  milking,  feeding  live- 
stock, this  usually  in  addition  to  the 
housework.  These  new  problems  of 
farm  women  naturally  affected  Ex- 
tension’s home  demonstration  pro- 
gram. An  educational  program  of 
homemaking  short  cuts  was  directed 
not  only  to  home  demonstration  club 
members  but  to  all  rural  women  who 
could  be  reached.  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  work  simplification,  such  as 
rearranging  kitchens  to  save  steps 
and  time,  preparing  one-dish  meals, 
letting  some  garments  go  unironed, 
and  closing  off  part  of  the  house  to 
save  heat  and  cleaning. 


Some  hurdles  had  to  be  overcome 
regarding  the  use  of  town  women  as  a 
farm  labor  source  during  the  war. 

Farmers  were  reluctant  to  use 
“green  labor”  of  any  kind.  Many  had 
a decided  prejudice  against  hiring 
town  women,  but  once  the  women 
were  recruited  and  placed,  such  com- 
mendations as  these  were  heard  from 
the  growers:  “They  were  quick  to 
learn.”  “They  were  conscientious  and 
had  dogged  perserverance.”  “They 
helped  us  get  the  job  done.” 

The  recruiting  job  was  made  easier 
because  women  had  a driving  desire 
to  do  their  part  while  husbands  and 
sons  were  at  war. 

Evaluation 

Certainly  the  chief  value  of  the 
Women’s  Land  Army  program  to  the 
Nation  was  the  assistance  given  farm- 
ers in  a time  of  labor  shortage.  Their 
work  was  mostly  of  an  emergency 
nature,  but  farmers  found  that  what 
they  lacked  from  a standpoint  of 
physical  stamina  was  often  made 
up  for  in  conscientiousness  and 
efficiency. 

Town  women  gained  many  friends 
from  their  farm  work  and  a deeper 
understanding  of  other  ways  of  living. 

They  were  impressed  by  the  skill, 
toil,  and  management  ability  that  is 
needed  in  successful  farming.  One 
girl,  impressed  by  her  new  knowledge 
of  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to 
get  milk  from  the  cow  to  the  city  door- 
step, said:  “A  bottle  of  milk  will  never 
be  just  a bottle  of  milk  to  me  again.” 

WLA  supervisors  recruited  and 
placed  town  women,  contacted 
women’s  organizations,  college  place- 
ment officers,  editors,  writers,  em- 
ployers, and  personnel  managers  in 
business  and  industry.  They  helped 
establish  camps  for  women  farm 
workers  in  about  one-third  of  the 
States,  arranging  for  the  manage- 
ment and  supervision  of  these  camps. 

Although  their  prewar  activities 
had  given  these  home  demonstration 
workers  many  contacts  with  farm 
women,  their  WLA  duties  got  them 
even  better  acquainted  with  farm 
problems.  They  gained  new  insight 
into  farm  employment,  both  from  the 
farmer’s  and  the  hired  worker’s  points 
of  view. 


In  the  light  of  their  wartime  ex- 
periences these  women  become  more 
concerned  with  the  problems  of 
homemakers  in  homes  of  hired  farm 
workers  and  the  needs  of  tenant  fam- 
ilies and  seasonal  and  migrant  farm 
workers.  They  are  searching  for 
new  ways  to  help  the  woman  who  is 
doing  the  double  job  of  field  work  and 
homemaking  and  who  does  not  meet 
with  an  organized  group.  Should 
not  home  demonstration  programs, 
they  ask,  be  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  more  of  these  homemakers? 

What  are  some  of  the  other  bene- 
fits derived  from  their  wartime  ex- 
periences? Certainly  home  demon- 
stration workers  learned  anew  the 
value  of  the  radio  and  news  stories 
to  promote  a program.  As  a result 
they  are  making  greater  use  of  these 
two  media.  In  addition,  publicity 
given  farm  women’s  activities  during 
the  war  is  resulting  in  continued  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  the  problems 
of  farm  homemakers. 

Considerable  impetus  was  given  to 
work  simplification  during  the  war, 
and  this  is  continuing  to  hold  the 
interest  of  farm  women  who  have  a 
long  work  day  even  in  peacetime. 
The  tours  and  caravans  sponsored  by 
Extension  in  several  States  have  been 
a means  of  reaching  more  people  on 
the  subject  of  work  simplification  in 
the  home — farm  men  as  well  as 
women. 

New  attention,  too,  has  been  di- 
rected to  housing  and  sanitation  fa- 
cilities for  farm  tenants  and  hired 
labor  as  well  as  for  farm  owners. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  Extension 
workers  will  capitalize  on  the  better 
understanding  between  rural  and 
urban  folks  which  flourished  during 
the  war  and  will  develop  new  ways 
and  means  to  take  advantage  of  this 
wartime  growth  of  appreciation  and 
understanding. 
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Farm  labor  trends 

WILLIAM  A.  SCHOENFELD,  Director  of  Extension,  Oregon 


■ We  are  rapidly  nearing  the  end  of 
the  so-called  prosperity  period 
occasioned  by  the  war.  The  prosper- 
ity of  the  past  few  years  has  been 
largely  predicated  upon  “blood,  sweat, 
and  tears.”  The  economic  situation 
in  Europe  seems  still  so  nebulous  that 
it  is  difficult  to  penetrate.  It  now 
seems  certain  that  we  shall  have 
many  million  additional  people  to 
feed.  The  situation  calls  for  sus- 
tained high  production  of  staple  food 
items. 

The  farm  labor  situation  presents 
many  imponderables.  Labor  unrest  is 
world-wide.  We  hear  much  of  labor 
unrest  in  industry,  but  very  little  is 
generally  said  about  unrest  among 
agricultural  laborers.  But  agriculture 
is  still  the  largest  segment  of  world 
industry,  and  the  largest  number  of 
workers  the  world  over  is  to  be  found 
there. 

The  future  of  the  American  farm 
labor  program  will  not  resolve  itself 
into  “the  checking  in  and  out”  of 
labor.  We  shall  need  to  harmonize 
conflicting  interests  of  both  employer 
and  employee.  During  my  recent 
visit  to  the  British  Isles,  I had  occa- 
sion to  observe  these  interests.  Be- 
cause of  the  recent  war,  the  British 
farmer  is  generally  becoming  cogni- 
zant of  the  needs  other  than  wages 
and  hours  of  labor.  These  other  needs 
they  refer  to  as  “social  amenities” — 
better  housing,  improved  sanitation, 
health,  education,  recreation,  and  a 
fuller  rural  community  life. 

Mechanization  Not  the  Whole  Answer 

A national  standard  of  living  is 
measured  by  the  extent  and  use  of 
machines,  rather  than  of  man  labor. 
Mechanization  during  the  past  25 
years  added  55  million  more  acres  of 
cropland  in  the  United  States,  with 
fewer  people  on  the  farms.  Produc- 
tion efficiency  per  man  increased  tre- 
mendously. The  tractor  alone  has 
made  possible  the  use  of  large  and 
more  complicated  machines;  for  ex- 
ample, combines,  corn  and  cotton 
pickers,  large  cultivation  eauipment, 
pick-up  balers,  spray  rigs,  lifting, 
pulling,  pushing,  hauling  equipment, 
and  many  others.  Another  striking 


example  is  the 
coordinated  use 
of  power  har- 
vesting equip- 
ment over  a 
wide  area.  The 
State  Extension  Services  of  the  Wheat 
Belt,  Canada  included,  successfully 
coordinated  the  large  wheat  combine 
operators,  so  that  wheat  was  har- 
vested progressively  with  its  ripening 
from  Texas  into  Canada. 

There  are  some  commodities,  how- 
ever, that  do  not  lend  themselves  to  a 
high  degree  of  mechanization. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  production 
in  the  United  States  is  by  family  units. 
Because  of  this,  wages  are  of  direct 
interest  to  the  farmer  operator  as  well 
as  to  the  farm  laborer.  As  both  are 
mutually  involved  in  wage  levels,  it  is 
of  interest  to  them  to  keep  the  wages 
as  high  as  possible  commensurate 
with  general  economic  conditions. 

During  the  past  several  years,  a 
number  of  successful  farm  operators 
have  paid  bonuses  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  their  permanent,  year-round 
farm  help.  We,  in  Oregon,  along  with 
a number  of  other  States  similarly  sit- 
uated, now  pay  bonuses  here  and  there 
to  seasonal  workers  who  have  re- 
mained throughout  the  harvest  sea- 
son. We  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  wages  alone  will  not  satisfy  labor. 
The  “social  amenities,”  previously 
mentioned,  are  as  much  a part  of  the 
laborer’s  pay  as  the  wages.  We  have 
seen  the  need  of  improvement  in  rural 
housing,  both  for  the  farmer  himself 
and  for  his  help.  I may  add  that 
most  farmers  recognize  this  need,  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  war  years 
and  of  the  immediate  present  have 
made  it  extremely  difficult  to  provide 
the  necessary  and  desirable  housing. 
However,  the  future  of  farm  labor 
housing  calls  for  functional  houses  for 
the  married  year-round  help,  for 
bachelor  year-round  labor,  and  for  the 
seasonal  and  transient  labor.  Many 
farm  labor  associations  see  this  need 
and  have  taken  steps  to  correct  the 
situation. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  the 
rural  relief  is  saddled  on  the  entire 


community.  Relief  should  be  self- 
supporting.  During  the  laboring  years 
of  a worker’s  life,  regular  contribu- 
tions can  be  made  from  wages  toward 
the  social -security  fund  to  be  drawn 
upon  if  and  when  need  arises.  There 
seems  to  be  no  sound  reason  why  the 
whole  program  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation, physical  disability,  and  old- 
age  retirement  cannot  be  placed  on 
an  actuarial  basis  devoid  of  charitable 
aspects. 

Adequate  medical  care  should  be 
available  to  all  groups,  regardless  of 
income.  But  it  need  not  be  on  a char- 
itable basis.  Health  insurance  is 
available  through  voluntary  health 
associations.  Hospital  facilities  are 
generally  inadequate  in  rural  com- 
munities. Considerable  improvement 
can  be  made  by  community  effort,  by 
endowments,  and  through  some  such 
plans  as  the  Blue  Cross.  Pure  water 
supplies,  satisfactory  sewage  disposal, 
fly  and  mosquito  control,  satisfactory 
though  inexpensive  toilet  facilities 
are  reasonably  well  understood  and 
in  operation  in  many  communities. 

As  a result  of  increased  mechaniza- 
tion, farming  has  the  highest  pre- 
ventable accident  record  of  all  major 
industries.  Much  education  is  needed 
to  reduce  this  record.  In  this  we 
have  both  a challenge  and  an  op- 
portunity. 

We,  in  our  work,  have  a definite 
responsibility  toward  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  migrant  and  other  agri- 
cultural workers.  How  this  can  be 
done  is  too  broad  a subject  to  be  cov- 
ei'ed  by  a few  sentences,  but  it  is  a 
problem  to  which  we  should  give 
rather  early  attention. 

In  many  rural  communities  which 
use  large  numbers  of  transient  work- 
ers, the  churches  have  collaborated 
in  providing  recreation  to  the  life  of 
a community. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a real 
opportunity  of  doing  some  construc- 
tive educational  and  demonstration 
work,  covering  farm  labor  needs, 
among  the  several  farm  labor  asso- 
ciations and  organizations.  We 
should  consider  them  a good  vehicle 
for  educational  programs.  Agricul- 
tural colleges  should  widen  their  cur- 
ricula, so  that  there  may  be  a better 
understanding  among  college  grad- 
uates in  agriculture  of  the  economic 
and  social  problems  in  rural  com- 
munities. 
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1945  In  Farm  Labor 

The  year  when  program-wide  activities  were 


at  their  height 

Communities  with  organ- 
ized farm  labor  pro- 
grams  19,  193 

County  advisory  commit- 
tees   2,  165 

Volunteer  leaders  assist- 
ing in  program 89,  869 

Placement  offices  operated.  7,755 

Different  farmers  with 

whom  labor  was  placed.  669,  380 

Total  placement  of  work- 
ers  7,521,612 

Different  workers  placed 

(estimated) 2,896,259 

Men _ 1,794,379 

Women 360.  536 

Youth 741,344 

Interstate  workers  trans- 
ported  15, 373 

Number  of  camps,  assisted 
by  Extension  in  housing 

workers 404 

Workers  housed  in  these 

camps 97,  336 

Farmers  assisted  in  making 
better  use  of  labor  and 

machines 944,  293 

Persons  given  instruction 
in  training  and  use  of 

inexperienced  workers 108,  096 

Workers  receiving  train- 
ing  339,571 

Farm  workers  upon  whom 
Selective  Service  infor- 
mation was  furnished 625,  782 


Farm  labor — action  in 
education 

( Continued  from  page  81 ) 

the  act  was  broadly  written  permit- 
ting maximum  flexibility  to  care  for 
varying  State  and  county  situations. 

Under  Extension  leadership  the 
farm  labor  program  got  results.  In 
the  face  of  the  then  all-time  record 
year  of  1942,  total  agricultural  pro- 
duction was  pushed  still  higher  in 
1943;  yet  higher  in  1944,  with  produc- 
tion in  1945  and  1946  well  above  1942. 
The  top  point  was  reached  in  1944 
when  production  was  36  percent  above 
the  1935-39  average.  During  this 
same  period  farm  employment  de- 
clined steadily,  the  lowest  point  being 


reached  in  1945  when  the  supply  was 
10  percent  below  the  1935-39  base 
period. 

With  world  needs  calling  for  high 
level  agricultural  production  in  this 
country,  the  emergency  farm  labor 
program  has  been  extended  through- 
out 1947.  During  this  reconversion 
period  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
is  giving  attention  to  adjustments  in 
labor  requirements,  patterns  of  mi- 
gration, employment  conditions,  and 
similar  problems  of  concern  to  both 
employers  and  workers  made  neces- 
sary by  changes  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  employment  following 
World  War  II. 

62,611  Interstate  Workers 
Moved  With  Federal  Funds 

In  the  1943-46  period  Extension 
farm  labor  funds  were  used  wholly  or 
in  part  in  recruiting  and  transporting 
62,611  interstate  workers  from  areas 
with  surplus  supply  of  labor  to  areas 
of  need.  The  totals  by  years  were: 


1943  15, 246 

1944  21,515 

1945  15,373 

1946  10,517 


In  the  movement  of  these  workers 
the  Federal  office  had  the  cooperation 
of  16  States  of  supply,  as  follows: 
Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Flor- 
ida, Kansas,  Kentucky,  Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Mexico,  New  York,  Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and 
West  Virginia. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than 

900,000  farm  people  will  be 
reached  through  the  county  labor- 
saving  shows  by  the  end  of  1947. 
During  the  past  4 years,  24  States 
have  held  these  shows.  Six 
States  held  shows  2 consecutive 
years.  Washington  State  held 
the  first  shows  in  1944  in  22  coun- 
ties. In  1945,  5 States  held  170 
shows  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  over  900.  Eight  States 
held  shows  in  1946,  and  16  States 
are  planning  to  hold  shows  in 
1947.  So  far  this  year,  2 1 1 county 
shows  have  been  held  in  6 States, 
with  an  average  attendance  of 
1,110  persons. 


“Livability” 

Livability  is  the  most  important 
characteristic  of  a migrant  camp  to  the 
people  who  live  in  it.  Some  of  the 
things  “livability”  covers  in  concrete 
terms  are:  Partitions  that  go  to  the 
ceilings  so  others  can’t  climb  into  your 
apartment  and  steal,  so  the  neighbors’ 
flies  and  mosquitoes  don’t  come  visit- 
ing just  when  you  have  sprayed  to  get 
rid  of  your  own,  so  you  don’t  have  to 
heat  the  whole  building  in  order  to 
heat  your  own  room,  so  you  can  have  a 
little  privacy. 

Livability  means  having  your  own 
kitchen  so  someone  else  isn’t  moving 
your  pans  to  the  back  of  the  stove  or 
putting  wood  on  the  fire  when  you  are 
baking.  It  means  having  a table  to  eat 
on,  chairs  to  sit  on,  a cold  place  to  keep 
food  on  hot  days,  and  a place  to  put 
dishes  and  pans.  It  means  having 
running  water  and  a sink  and  a warm 
place  where  you  can  take  a bath  or 
shower  with  plenty  of  hot  water. 

It  means  having  a place  to  buy  the 
kind  of  groceries  you  want.  It  means 
being  able  to  enjoy  some  of  your  favor- 
ite recreation  activity  when  you  have 
free  time  and  being  able  to  go  to  church 
on  Sunday.  It  means  having  a camp 
that  is  quiet  and  orderly  so  you  can 
sleep  at  night,  a camp  that  is  clean  and 
well  managed. — “The  Migrator ,”  New 
York,  September  21, 1916. 


Mrs.  Alice  Davis,  a 71 -year-old  Lovely, 
Ky.,  widow,  went  to  Maine  in  1943  to 
help  harvest  potatoes.  She  typified 
the  spirit  of  American  womanhood  in 
demonstrating  her  prowess  by  pick- 
ing 63  barrels  of  potatoes  in  a day 
and  averaging  55  barrels  daily  during 
the  harvest. 
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We  Sfudu  Our  Job 


* 


H The  soundness  of  any  program  is 
largely  determined  by  the  factual 
material  on  which  current  operational 
decisions  are  made. 

Getting  the  background  needed  in 
the  States  and  counties  for  develop- 
ment of  the  most  constructive  and 
worth-while  undertaking  has  been  a 
joint  effort  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tions and  Extension  Services.  Where 
necessary,  it  has  been  supplemented 
by  funds  and  personnel  of  the  Emer- 
gency Farm  Labor  Program.  Only  a 
few  examples  of  what  has  been  done 
can  be  described  here. 

Harvest  Labor  Efficiency. — Out  of 
early  work  on  man-labor  require- 
ments came  a need  for  evaluating  pro- 
ductivity of  various  types  of  workers. 
Many  seasonal  workers  were  coming 
from  new  sources  and  youth  were  be- 
coming more  numerous  in  field  work. 
To  determine  the  actual  number  of 
persons  needed  to  harvest  a given 
acreage,  some  basis  was  required  for 
adjusting  the  over-all  man  labor  re- 
quirements to  fit  the  kind  of  help 
available.  Studies  made  in  Oregon 
on  various  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
were  very  helpful  in  pointing  out  dif- 
ferences in  the  amount  of  product 
picked,  resulting  from  such  factors  as 
sex,  age,  experience,  training,  and 
supervision. 

Work  Simplification. — Probably  the 
most  fertile  source  of  background 
material  for  use  in  improving  utiliza- 
tion of  farm  labor  during  the  war 
period  has  come  from  work  simplifica- 
tion studies  conducted  by  land-grant 
colleges,  under  general  guidance  of  a 


national  project  centered  at  Purdue 
University.  These  studies,  made  on 
a wide  variety  of  jobs  and  enterprises, 
are  a systematic  analysis  of  work 
methods  by  which  the  easiest,  most 
effective  and  economical  way  to  do  a 
job  is  searched  out,  developed,  and 
applied.  Many  farmers  have  been 
able  to  get  more  and  better  work  done 
in  less  time  and  with  less  effort  by 
making  more  efficient  use  of  the  labor, 
materials,  and  equipment  now  avail- 
able. For  example: 

A new  method  of  cutting  seed  pota- 
toes in  Colorado  enabled  the  average 
farm  worker  to  cut  25  percent  more 
seed  potatoes  in  a day,  and  do  it 
easier.  Picking  potatoes  directly  into 
a sack  suspended  from  a picking  belt 
increased  the  picker’s  output  by  20  to 
30  percent  over  use  of  wire  basket 
under  Colorado  conditions.  Studies 
of  the  movement  of  crews  from  one 
field  to  another  resulted  in  savings 
of  10  to  15  man-days  of  labor  by  one 
Florida  celery  company.  Kentucky 
developed  improved  methods  in  to- 
bacco work  which  brought  a two- 
thirds  labor  saving  over  the  usual 
methods  in  pulling  plants,  over  half 
in  machine  setting,  about  40  percent 
in  hand  setting,  25  percent  in  prim- 
ing, 20  to  40  percent  in  cutting  and 
spearing,  and  15  percent  in  stripping. 
By  properly  planning  arrangement  of 
hog  houses,  chore  travel  at  spring  far- 
rowing may  be  cut  two-thirds  on 
Indiana  farms. 

Housing. — The  need  for  more  and 
better  farm  labor  housing  is  obvious. 
To  establish  a basis  for  a program 
surveys  are  necessary.  L.  R.  Snipes 


of  Nebraska,  summarizes  his  survey 
findings: 

. . We  have  completed  the  hous- 
ing survey  in  one  sugar-beet  factory 
district:  250  farms  were  visited,  of 
which  203  had  labor  houses.  We 
found  96  houses  were  good  enough  for 
seasonal  labor  to  go  into  now  if  they 
were  swept  out  and  properly  equipped; 
68  houses  need  repairs  to  make  them 
good  houses;  and  39  houses  were  be- 
yond repair  and  should  not  be  used  to 
house  seasonal  labor.  Now  our  fol- 
low-up will  be  newspaper  and  radio 
publicity,  a discussion  of  better  hous- 
ing at  all  farm  meetings  in  that 
county,  and  a few  farm  visits,  if  we 
find  them  necessary.” 

Employer-Employee  Relationships. — 
A.  B.  Love,  Michigan  farm  labor 
supervisor,  is  chairman  Of  a com- 
mittee on  employer-employee  re- 
lationships in  the  sugar  beet  industry. 
The  committee,  composed  of  beet 
growers,  county  agents,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  sugar  beet  companies, 
recommended  four  specific  projects  to 
bring  about  better  working  and  living 
conditions  for  Latin-Americans  from 
Texas  who  do  a large  part  of  the 
sugar  beet  work  in  Michigan.  These 
projects  include  plans  for  improve- 
ment of  housing,  medical  care,  social 
and  recreation  services,  and  for  train- 
ing workers  to  do  a better  job.  The 
State  and  county  home  demonstration 
and  farm  labor  staffs  will  cooperate 
in  the  conduct  of  project  3,  “How  to 
live  while  in  Michigan,”  which  in- 
cludes educational  work  in  nutrition, 
sanitation,  and  buymanship. 
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Training  farm  workers 


■ Maintaining  the  efficiency  of 
farm  labor  during  wartime  scar- 
city of  experienced  help  was  a special 
concern  of  all  farmers.  They  were 
faced  with  the  problems  of  breaking 
in  green  workers  quickly,  preventing 
injuries  to  these  people  and  damage 
to  equipment  and  product;  and  im- 
proving the  skill  of  both  crews  and 
individuals  so  that  jobs  could  be  done 
on  time. 

Now  that  the  emergency  is  over  we 
do  not  need  to  turn  back.  Much  has 
been  learned  about  the  importance  of 
instruction  and  how  to  train  effec- 
tively. This  knowledge  will  continue 
to  be  helpful  as  agriculture  strives 
for  greater  efficiency. 

The  amount  of  output  which  a 
properly  qualified  worker  can  produce 
on  a given  job  depends  on  the  method 
he  uses,  his  skill  in  using  the  method, 
the  effort  which  he  exerts,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  he  works. 
Progress  in  labor  management  will  de- 
pend on  recognition  of  these  basic 
factors  and  making  them  mean  some- 
thing to  farmers  and  hired  workers. 

The  more  farm  and  home  work  is 
improved  and  mechanized,  the  more 
new  things  old  workers  will  have  to 
learn.  Training  jobs  will  multiply  as 
better  ways  to  plow,  plant,  and  har- 
vest are  discovered. 

Training — Essential  for  New  Workers 
in  California 

California  farmers  have  responded 
eagerly  to  help  offered  by  farm  labor 
offices  in  the  field  of  improved  labor 
utilization.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
improving  utilization  of  regular  do- 
mestic workers.  Adequate  supervision 
and  proper  training  have  produced 
excellent  results.  For  example,  in 
San  Bernardino  County  a training 
program  developed  for  domestic  cit- 
rus pickers  practically  doubled  their 
earnings,  decreased  the  rate  of  turn- 


over, and  reduced  the  cost  of  picking 
for  the  grower. 

The  farm  labor  field  assistant  con- 
ducted this  training  course.  He 
worked  with  each  man  individually, 
telling  and  demonstrating  the  tried 
procedures.  Constructive  criticism 
was  offered  as  the  picker  worked. 
The  trainer  did  follow-up  work  with 
his  crew  for  3 or  4 days.  As  a result 
of  the  instruction  given  to  these  men, 
they  have  become  regular  citrus  pick- 
ers. 

Training  of  this  type  for  domestic 
workers  had  been  an  important  factor 
in  getting  citrus  pickers  in  southern 
California.  As  earnings  are  very  low 
until  the  skill  is  learned,  the  turnover 
is  extremely  high.  Frequently  a crew 
of  25  dwindles  to  2 on  the  second  or 
third  day  of  work.  Domestic  workers 
have  been  very  slow  to  enter  the  cit- 
rus-picking jobs  and  every  induce- 
ment in  the  fields  of  supervision  and 
training  must  be  offered  to  get  more 
of  them. — From  Annual  Report  of 
John  J.  McElroy,  State  Farm  Labor 
Supervisor,  California. 

Training  Seasonal  Workers  in  New 
York 

In  1946  apple  growers  indicated 
more  concern  than  did  other  groups 
over  improving  the  work  of  their  har- 
vest hands.  They  are  especially  in- 
terested in  proper  handling  of  fruit 
to  prevent  injury.  In  Wayne  County, 
under  sponsorship  of  a fruit  growers’ 
committee,  a training  program  was 
given  to  foreign  workers  and  migrants 
in  cooperation  with  a grower.  The 
response  was  good  because  of  initi- 
ative shown  by  the  farmer  in  organ- 
izing and  directing  training  discus- 
sion with  pickers.  Most  workers  ap- 
preciate the  time  a farmer  spends 
with  them  in  showing  them  how  he 
wants  a job  done. 


In  Otsego  County,  2 days  were  spent 
with  a group  of  60  New  York  City  girls 
who  were  unusually  eager  to  receive 
assistance.  Growers  were  well 
pleased  with  the  work  girls  were  do- 
ing. Their  picking  rates  were  not 
high,  but  they  were  doing  a careful 
job.  Training  increased  their  output 
about  30  percent. 

An  early  call  for  help  came  from 
Oneida,  Madison,  and  Chenango 
Counties,  where  Jamaican  workers 
were  about  to  enter  bean  fields.  In 
pea  vineries  they  had  been  earning 
good  wages  which  it  was  feared  they 
would  not  be  able  to  match  in  bean 
picking.  A reduction  in  earnings 
usually  leads  to  discontent. 

Movies,  slides,  and  demonstrations 
of  bean  picking  were  given  to  120 
Jamaicans,  to  emphasize  how  they 
could  earn  good  wages  by  following 
proper  picking  methods.  After  in- 
struction a check  in  the  field  showed 
the  picking  rate  for  individuals  to 
vary  from  5 to  16  baskets  a day.  The 
response  was  not  entirely  enthusias- 
tic. Some  who  were  really  trying 
found  their  accomplishment  double 
that  of  previous  days,  but  many  in  the 
low  bracket  were  there  because  they 
lacked  ambition.  There  was  much 
complaint  about  weedy  fields,  light 
picking,  and  low  wages.  Some  grow- 
ers were  not  particularly  concerned 
with  efforts  to  improve  the  work  of 
their  pickers. 

Work  was  undertaken  with  Long 
Island  potato  pickers.  There  was  a 
much  better  attitude  toward  training 
than  in  the  bean  fields.  A bumper 
crop  made  it  possible  for  the  average 
picker  to  make  good  wages.  However, 
many  workers  were  wasting  time  and 
energy  in  the  field.  The  emphasis  in 
instruction,  using  movies  and  illus- 
trated leaflets,  was  on  how  they  could 
accomplish  more  with'  less  effort. — 
From  Annual  Report,  Warren  W. 
Burger,  Labor  Utilization  Specialist, 
New  York. 
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H RALPH  E.  BODLEY’S  present  ad- 
dress is  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  he  may  be  found  in 
the  office  of  Senator  Zales  Ecton  where 
he  is  executive  secretary.  Senator 
Ecton  comes  from  Gallatin  County, 
Mont.,  where  Ralph  was  county  agent 
from  1920  to  1934.  Bodley  became 
Montana’s  county  agent  leader  in 
1934  and  was  State  farm  labor  super- 
visor from  1943  to  1946. 

■ W.  C.  DAVID  became  State  leader 
of  Negro  agents  in  Texas  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1946,  following  3 years’  work 
in  the  Southern  States  on  the  farm 
labor  program.  In  stimulating  the 
recruitment  of  Negro  labor,  David  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  their  tak- 
ing farm  jobs  and  staying  with  them 
while  wages  were  high  and  saving 
their  earnings  for  a rainy  day.  He 
had  9 years’  experience  as  county 
agent  and  4 as  district  agent  in  Texas. 

B RICHARD  E.  SMITH  helped  to  de- 
vise and  carry  out  plans  for  the  use 
of  prisoners  of  war  as  farm  workers 
while  he  was  labor  relations  officer 
at  the  Fourth  Service  Command.  He 
was  agricultural  agent  for  7 years  in 
Clinch  County,  Ga.,  before  entering 
the  Army,  and  since  his  discharge  last 
year  has  been  Georgia’s  farm  labor 
supervisor. 

53  C.  C.  RANDALL,  who  had  a very 
important  part  in  the  development  of 
the  extension  programs  to  transport 
interstate  workers  and  facilitate  the 
movement  of  migratory  workers, 
passed  away  in  January.  His  service 
in  Arkansas  included  10  years  as 
county  agent,  10  as  district  agent,  4 
as  assistant  and  associate  director,  4 
on  the  regional  staff  of  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration,  and  4 as  South 
Central  area  director  for  the  farm 
labor  program. 

■ M.  U.  MOUNTS,  agricultural 
agent;  H.  L.  SPEER,  assistant  agri- 
cultural agent;  and  JACK  ROYALS, 
farm  labor  assistant,  of  Palm  Beach 
County,  Fla.,  were  hosts  to  represen- 
tatives from  8 other  Florida  counties 
and  from  9 other  States  at  the  meet- 
ing on  the  Atlantic  Coast  migratory 


program,  held  on  March  13  and  14  at 
West  Palm  Beach.  More  than  10,000 
of  the  farm  workers  who  are  em- 
ployed in  vegetable  production  in 
Palm  Beach  County  during  the  win- 
ter spend  the  summer  and  early  fall 
months  working  in  potatoes,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  in  the  States  from 
South  Carolina  to  New  York. 

| MRS.  MARTHA  P.  BUTTRICK’S 
work  with  live-in  youth  began  in  1942 
when  she  helped  Dorothy  Thompson 
with  the  Volunteer  Land  Corps.  Her 
career  in  the  Vermont  Extension  Serv- 
ice began  as  4-H  Club  agent  1918-20 
and  was  resumed  as  V.  F.  V.  supervisor 
1943-47.  She  has  also  worked  with 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe. 

■ JOHN  V.  HEPLER  is  now  carry- 
ing the  extension  gospel  to  foreign 
countries  as  extension  specialist  in  the 
Department’s  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations.  He  started  his  ex- 
tension career  as  agricultural  agent 
in  Ford  County,  Kans.,  in  1917.  Since 
then  he  has  been  district  supervisor 
in  Kansas,  extension  director  in  South 
Dakota,  North  Central  area  director 
for  the  farm  labor  program  and  a 
member  of  an  Agricultural  Mission  to 
the  Philippines. 
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■ FLORENCE  L.  HALL  was  one  of  a 
few  alumni  of  Michigan  State  College 
who  received  recognition  for  note- 
worthy achievement  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  golden  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  College  of 
Home  Economics.  Miss  Hall,  who  was 
national  leader  of  the  Women’s  Land 
Army,  1943-45,  is  field  agent  in  home 
demonstration  work  for  the  North- 
eastern States. 

■ MRS.  MILDRED  MURPHY  FAR- 
LEY, New  Jersey’s  State  Club  Leader, 
and  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
Women’s  Land  Army  in  that  State, 
recently  added  Farley  to  her  name. 
Prof.  A.  J.  Farley  has  been  extension 
specialist  in  pomology  for  many  years. 
Both  intend  to  continue  their  official 
positions  in  the  Extension  Service. 

B R.  G.  FOWLER,  JR.,  assistant  to 
the  western  area  director,  assembles 
and  distributes  information  regarding 
needs  for  migratory  workers  in  the 
seven  far-western  States.  Bob,  son 
of  the  county  agricultural  agent  of 
Jackson  County,  Oreg.,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Colorado  Extension  Service 
before  entering  the  Army.  In  1946, 
as  farm  labor  information  assistant, 
he  spark-plugged  the  publicity  pro- 
gram that  helped  to  get  large  numbers 
of  people  into  the  Oregon  harvests. 

g|  MRS.  SADIE  BENNETT,  of  the 
Hood  River,  Oreg.,  office  says,  “I  be- 
lieve that  I have  a lead  on  a very 
interesting  educational  program  that 
is  going  to  be  worked  out  by  one 
grower.  When  I mentioned  the  sub- 
ject of  training  workers  to  Bill  Perry, 
as  he  waited  for  a worker,  he  opened 
right  up  with  his  plans.  He  said  that 
he  and  his  father  were  so  convinced 
that  a great  deal  could  be  done  that 
they  had  planned  to  buy  a projector 
for  Christmas  and  take  pictures  of 
pruning,  ladder  placing,  and  other 
operations.  He  said  he  spent  hours 
telling  his  workers  what  to  do  and 
he  thought  he  could  explain  bet- 
ter by  pictures.  He  believes  the 
principles  of  pruning  are  the  same, 
even  if  each  grower  has  some  special 
points  he  wishes  to  bring  out.” 
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